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doubtful expediency. I cannot but feel that the young, and perhaps 
also the majority of professional readers, are likely rather to be misled 
and harmed by the loose deductions and careless declarations of the 
Study, than benefited by its production. Herbert Nichols. 



ON THE ELENCH OF THE LIAR. 

The famous Elench of the Eubulides : if a man acknowledges that 
he lies, does he lie or speak the truth? is treated, as by Hegel (His- 
tory of Philosophy, vol. I, p. 459), as a formal contradiction. Hegel 
remarks, " If it is said that he tells the truth, this contradicts the con- 
tent of his utterance, for he confesses that he lies. But if it is 
asserted that he lies, it may be objected that his confession is the 
truth. He thus both lies and does not lie ; but a simple answer can- 
not be given to the question raised. For here we have a union of 
two opposites, lying and truth, and their immediate contradiction." 

But the difficulty of this Elench rests, I think, not, as generally sup- 
posed, on logical contradiction, but on psychological confusion. 
Strictly speaking, one cannot acknowledge to lying, cannot say I lie, 
but only I lied. A lie is always about something, hence one cannot 
in the same psychic act lie and acknowledge to this lie,*.*., a psychic 
act is never its own object. In the nature of psychic fact a lie can- 
not take cognizance of itself. Hence the acknowledging to a lie need 
not be confounded with the lie acknowledged. But a man may lie in 
the acknowledging to a lie, he may lie about lying as about anything 
else ; he may falsely say, "I lied." Thus he may falsely say, " I lied 
in telling you it was ten miles to Dover." A man may then lie in say- 
ing that he lied, and lie in saying that he lied about lying, and lie in 
this last acknowledgment, and so on in infinite regressus ; but however 
far we go back, we do not get contradiction, but falseness or truth 
may be properly affirmed of any acknowledging act. The acknowl- 
edging act may at any stage be a lie, but it always takes a new 
acknowledging act to acknowledge the lie. Hence I take it that psy- 
chological analysis shows that the Elench can always receive a simple 
answer : in every acknowledging, he either lies or does not lie. 

But the Elench, properly stated, is this: Can the liar confess to a 
lie ? If he confesses truthfully, of course he is not a liar; only by 
claiming to be truth-teller does he become liar. However, if on the 
other hand, he confesses untruthfully to a lie, he implicates himself in 
a truth, and so is not liar. If a man falsely declares that he lied in 
saying it was ten miles to Dover, he says he lied when he did not lie, 
and thus admits himself as truth-teller. The real paradox, then, is 
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this : there is one lie a liar cannot tell, namely, to lie that he lied. 
Only the truthful man can tell this lie, only the truthful man can 
lyingly call himself a liar. 

Hegel adduces in parallel — but not very justly — to this old 
Elench a modern one from Don Quixote. A rich man built a bridge 
and a gallows near by it. Every one who came to the bridge was 
obliged to tell where he was going ; if he spoke truly he was allowed 
to pass, if he lied he would be hung on the gallows. One traveler, 
when questioned, answered that he was going to be hung on the gal- 
lows. At this the bridge-keepers were much puzzled. They would 
either be hanging him for speaking the truth, or allow him to pass, 
and so to lie, and yet escape hanging. But the contradiction here is 
not so much in thought as in language, and arises from " going to 
the gallows " being a popular condensation for going to the gallows 
and being hung thereon. By confusing destination with the act at 
the destination, the clever traveler confused the bridge-keepers and 
the worthy Sancho himself, to whom the case was referred. The 
proper reply to fulfill the law would have been : go, hang, if you like, 
but if you do not go, we will hang you. 

The contradiction of penalty and criine herein aimed at, would have 
been more nearly attained, if a law should have been enacted that 
every man should truly declare his intention under penalty of being 
hung. If a man said he intended to be hung, then speaking the 
truth would involve the penalty for not speaking the truth, and the 
judge would be in an apparent dilemma. But with strict justice it 
would seem that the law could hang him at once, for every moment 
that he remains unhung he is lying. However, if it is his real intent 
and purpose to get hung, if he has spoken truly, the law must not 
hang him. But if he has not spoken truly as to his intent to be hung, 
if he is not thoroughly honest, he must, to satisfy the law, be hung. 
The quibbler must end on the gallows, but the honest seeker-to-be- 
hung must not be touched. Again, if the law be that every man shall 
state truly his intent, and carry it out, or get it carried out, under pen- 
alty of being hung, and a man states his intent to be hung, if he does 
not either hang himself or get hung, the officers must, according to 
the law, and with perfect justice, hang him. 

In whatever way, then, we turn these Liar Elenchs, we see that 
seeming contradiction is really confusion, which yields to psychologi- 
cal analysis and definition, an instrument which was but too little used 
by the ancient Sophists and their later followers. 
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